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DETROIT'S AESTHETIC NEEDS VISUALIZED 



Extract from President Ralph 

"Detroit is scarcely today the 
beautiful city that it once was. It 
needs a new birth in Art. It is Art 
hungry and maybe it does not know 
it. Vast fortunes of money are 
being accumulated in our city. Shall 
it be left to future generations to 
gain with this wealth the attainable 
finer attributes of life? In many 
other cities this does not obtain. In 
fact, many of the greatest of art 
patrons and collectors of our coun- 
try today are men who have accu- 
mulated their own fortunes. It ap- 
pears to need someone to lead the 
way. Who will be the first man 
among our citizens of wealth to 
prove himself a prince indeed? Let 
him bring to Detroit examples of 
the master work of the past in 
paintings, sculpture, tapestries, rugs, 
furniture, and other objects of art. 
These works of the past that are 
proven by the test of time will de- 
velop that fine sense of discrimina- 
tion to enable him to judge and 
patronize and so help to develop in 
our midst contemporary productions 
in the Fine and Applied Arts. The 
Detroit man who will be the first to 
add this to other altruistic motives 
and take such a place in our midst, 
will quickly become our first citizen, 
and the real satisfaction that wealth 
can give will, I am sure, be realized 
and before he is well launched upon 
his pursuit, I am confident that he 



H. Booth's Annual Report. 

will excite emulation among the 
people of our city in degree as they 
are able. It is such things that 
make a city great, not mere bigness 
or simply usefulness in production. 
How shall we build and develop a 
great Institute of Arts in our city if 
we have no liberal regard for the 
Arts among our foremost citizens? 
Perhaps the times are changing in 
this regard. It may be too long 
before an individual will take ad- 
vantage of such a great opportunity. 
It may be that the time is come 
when the city as a whole will take 
its place in Art in advance of the 
individual. Then, let it be. Our 
City of Detroit has taken its first 
steps in this direction. Surely a 
million people collectively might 
reasonably be expected to develop 
an Art collection greater than that 
acquired by any individual. I re- 
cently viewed a collection in a gen- 
tleman's home representing an ex- 
penditure of about fifteen millions 
of dollars. We must start with the 
positive understanding that Art is 
for all the people. Too often we 
hear the idea expressed that Art, 
particularly the Fine Arts, is some- 
thing exclusive and for a few who are 
supposed to have a peculiar under- 
standing of it, or those whose hobby 
it is — a sort of highbrow affair — and 
we sometimes get such comments 
from men. whose lives are already 
influenced to an astounding degree 
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by this same uplifting force and 
they appear not to realize it. Some 
tell us they realize the importance of 
Art as applied to Industry, and they 
do not recognize the relative im- 
portance of the Fine Arts. I am 
glad to say that the day of such 
acknowledgments is passing and 
the day will soon dawn when Art in 
is true meaning and application will 
be accepted as a vital, compelling 
and uplifting force that it certainly 
is. Unthinking men sometimes 
speak of museums as store houses of 



dead Art and of great paintings on 
our walls as static Art. They want 
more active force. 

This Museum and its influence is 
the answer to those who will but 
take an interest and it is the function 
of this society to stimulate the whole 
people that they shall take an inter- 
est. Who can believe in the beauty 
and influence of a great poem if he 
has neither read nor heard one; and, 
who believes in the charm and inspi- 
ration of music if they have never 
listened with interest?" 



PAINTING BY LEON KROLL ACQUIRED. 



Those who recall the last annual 
exhibition of paintings by American 
artists, held in May, 1919, will recall 
Leon Kroll's painting entitled "In 
the Country." It was one of the 
outstanding works in that exhibit, 
and it is with much satisfaction that 
we record its purchase for the per- 
manent collection, through the gift 
of Mr. J. J. Crowley. 

The picture was painted during 
the summer and fall of 1916 at 
Camden, Maine, and was exhibited 
successively at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 
National Academy of Design, New 
York, the Annual Exhibition at the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, and a 
number of other exhibits of national 
importance. During its recurrence 
in these exhibits the first sensation 
of an overweening vitality and force 
gave way to one of high regard for 
the fine quality of interpretation 



and sincerity of expression in the 
picture and the refreshing note of 
color. It seems to me that as in 
many of the great works of the past, 
a commonplace subject has been 
elevated to one of distinction 
through the reverent attitude and 
sincerity of purpose of the artist. 

The painting, showing a group of 
cottagers about their various occu- 
pations out of doors, has afforded 
the painter an opportunity for the 
display of much brilliant color and 
interesting areas, which fit together 
in a satisfying and synthetic whole. 
In the foreground, grouped about 
the trunk of a tree, is a standing 
figure of a young woman in summer 
garb. A colored servant sits on the 
grass on one side of her engaged in 
culinary duties, and a tow-headed 
child is creeping on the other. In the 
middle distance, on a much smaller 
scale, a second triad of figures, 



